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SEE FINAL MOMENTS 


They live so differently from us that it shouldn’t be surprising how differently they die. 

And yet, the places where many chronically homeless people spend their final moments are somehow 
shocking in their banality - public spaces we pass on the way to somewhere else: a parking lot, a dirt path, an 
embankment behind a high school. These are the exact locations, respectively, of where Alberto Gonzalez, 
Kenneth Baker and Rachael Mae Lane (in full-term pregnancy), died in Orange County, California in 2015 
and 2016. (The adjacent photo captures the place — Huntington Beach State Park — where 29-year-old 
Rafael Estrada Sanabria drowned in the Pacific last year with methamphetamine and alcohol in his system). 

Such ordinary places tell extraordinary stories of a health crisis and premature mortality amid surging 
death rates. In affluent Orange County, homeless deaths rose 74 percent in 2015 from the year before, 
reaching 188. Last year saw the toll rise to 201. Similarly, the homeless death count has risen in Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Santa Clara, and San Diego counties in recent years. 

A significant contributor to the increase is drug overdose, which has replaced HIV as the primary 
homeless epidemic, according to a 2013 study in the Journal of the American Medical Association. But 
another explanation is the historically unprecedented graying of our homeless population. Half of the nation’s 
chronically homeless are now over 50, and they suffer from accelerated aging — dying of ordinary conditions 
such as heart disease and cancer as many as 25 years earlier than the rest of us. 

“Fifty is the new 75,” says Dr. Margot Kushel of the University of California, San Francisco, who studies 
homeless health and regularly treats middle-aged people for advanced geriatric illnesses. 

With homeless life expectancy ranging between 42 and 52, and so many rounding this milestone, the 
time for meaningful intervention is fast disappearing. It’s thus more crucial than ever to shine a light on 
homeless people’s health, lack of medical care, and the circumstances of their deaths. 

The following ten images offer unusually intimate, eerie portraits of the places, though not necessarily 
the exact spots, where homeless people spent their final moments in Orange County in 2015 and 2016. 


BY AMY DEPAUL 
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HOMELESS COALITIONS ACROSS WEST COAST 
RALLY IN SAN FRANCISCO TO PROTEST HUD CUTS 



Over 100 people gathered in front 
of San Francisco’s City Hall to pro¬ 
test the $6.2 billion in federal cuts to 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and Trump’s proposed 
figurative and literal walls. Accompa¬ 
nied by a five-person band, the Brass 
Liberation Orchestra, the group marched 
down Market Street with colorful signs 
that depicted Trump’s wall and business 
improvement districts, and to the federal 
building on seventh and mission streets. 
Once at the federal building, partici¬ 
pants formed a wall using their bodies 
and signs. 

“This wall divides the haves and 
have-nots. San Francisco is lauded as a 
bastion of liberalism and progressivism 
and prides itself as being a sanctuary 
city when there is no sanctuary here,” 
says Bilal Ali, human rights organizer 
with the Coalition on Homelessness in 
San Francisco. 

The rally comes at a time when 
homeless encampments in San Francisco 
continue to be cleared. On July 20, the 
San Francisco Police Department and 
the Department of Public Works re¬ 
moved a large encampment on Ninth and 
Brannan streets without offering almost 
any services. Advocates, including Dis¬ 
trict 6 Supervisor Jane Kim, have called 
for safe sleeping sites for homeless 
people as a possible, temporary relief to 
constant police harassment. 

“Housing is a human right! But 
do we expect the state to provide it for 
us? They’re spreading false hope when 
they tell us to wait for housing,” says 
Nicky, an organizer with the Sacramento 
Homeless Organizing Committee. “How 
many folks to do you know waiting on 
these housing lists? How many folks do 
you know wait and then find out they’re 
not even on the list?” 

Participants at the rally represented 
multiple states—Oregon, California 


and Colorado—brought together by the 
Western Regional Advocacy Project, a 
coalition of homeless organizations pri¬ 
marily made up of formerly or currently 
homeless people along the west coast, 
including the Coalition on Homeless¬ 
ness, The group is a special one, perhaps 
because there is no other organization 
like it. 

Following the rally, Ali facilitated 
what the Coalition on Homelessness 
calls a “Homeless People’s Popular 
Assembly,” dubbing people who have 
experienced homelessness the Mayor of 
the City and asking them each the same 
question—What would they do if they 
were mayor? 

Says Yesi Koopman, who serves 
on the Youth Advisory Board at Larkin 
Street Youth Services, “I don’t think we 
should spend all of our money on wars 
overseas. It’s time to use the money to 
solve problems here, to use it for hous¬ 
ing programs. We have to take care of 
the people here!” 

“First thing I’m 
gonna do, and I’m gonna 
take all the people who 
are houseless and house 
them,” he said at the as¬ 
sembly. “I’m gonna give 
them the services that 
they need to get back on 
their feet, provide jobs 
for them. For people who 
can’t work, I will be able 
to provide services and 
food for them. A path to 
recovery so that they can 
heal themselves,” said 
Robert, another partici¬ 
pant. 

Included in the 
Homeless People’s Popu¬ 
lar Assembly was last 
year’s Berkeley mayoral 
candidate, Mike Lee, the 


self-described “bum” for mayor. Now an 
organizer for the Berkeley-based group 
First They Came for the Homeless, Lee 
said, “My first declaration is that all 
public space is now open, twenty-four 
seven. My second declaration is that for 
all these empty buildings, in 72 hours, 
will be for unhoused people.” 

There is deep organizing work be¬ 
ing done by unhoused people and their 
allies along the west coast. In addition to 
the rally, a two-day conference brought 
together the organizations where they 
discussed strategies, movement building 
and mobilization for the upcoming year 
across the western region. 

The Western Regional Advocacy 
Project has specifically worked on state 
bills regarding a homeless bill of rights 
and a “Right to Rest” Act, which calls 
for the abolishment of laws that prohibit 
homeless people from existing in public 
space—including basic acts of behavior 
like sleeping, eating and resting. ■ 



The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people: 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP Every Tuesday at noon 

The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain decent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about C0H workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Assistant Editor, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D'Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 


VOLUNTEER DONATE 
WITH US! EQUIPMENT! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 
TRANSLATORS 
COMIC ARTISTS 
NEWSPAPER LAYOUT 
WEBSITE 
MAINTENANCE 
GRAPHIC 
DESIGNERS 
JOURNALISTS 
INTERNS 
WRITERS 
POETS 


LAPTOPS 

DIGITAL CAMERAS 
AUDIO RECORDERS 
SOUND EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

CONTACT: 

STREETSHEET® 

COHSF.ORG 




























































LITTERING FINE SET TO INCREASE 
TO $1000 IN DOLORES PARK 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S “HIGH DISGUST 
SENSITIVITY” TO HOMELESSNESS 



TJ JOHNSTON 


MAIA HIBBETT 

On any sunny Saturday, hundreds of peo¬ 
ple fill the Mission’s Dolores Park with their 
friends, pets, music—and their trash. Current 
anti-littering laws do little to combat this latter 
phenomenon, as on most days, police officers 
in Dolores Park can be seen standing at the top 
of the hill, surveying the park for violent or 
egregious misconduct but doing nothing about 
the wrappers, cigarettes, bags, and other refuse 
being left by the park’s attendees. While the 
officers watch along the perimeters, city em¬ 
ployees walk throughout the park, collecting 
beer cans and other recyclables as inebriated 
park-goers toss them to the ground. 

Rather than toughening the enforcement 
of anti-littering laws, District 8 Supervisor 
Jeff Sheehy proposes to combat the issue by 
increasing littering fines. Currently, fines for 
littering in Dolores Park are set not to exceed 


$100 for the first infraction, $200 for the 
second, and $500 for each subsequent offense. 
But if Sheehy’s proposed legislation passes, 
first-time littering offenders in Dolores Park 
will be subject to a fine of up to $1000. The 
ordinance would also prohibit the use of glass 
beverage containers in all San Francisco parks 
and “expressly [recognize] the authority of the 
Park Patrol to issue citations to enforce the 
Park Code.” 

In May 2017, Lizzie Johnson of the San 
Francisco Chronicle reported that “not a single 
person has been ticketed for littering in Dolo¬ 
res Park this year.” This is not to say, however, 
that the City of San Francisco refuses to ticket 
anyone for littering elsewhere. Littering is 
classified under the City’s so-called “quality of 
life” laws, along with drinking in public, ob¬ 
struction of a street or sidewalk, and camping 
in a park. According to the findings of the San 
Francisco Fines & Fees Task Force, a division 
of the Office of the Treasurer & Tax Collector 
for the City and County of San Francisco, the 
City issued more than 15,000 quality of life 
citations in 2016. The report also notes that on 
average, the City spends $20 million per year 
issuing quality of life citations. 

Quality of life citations have repeatedly 
been proven to disproportionately affect the 
homeless, as the study “Publishing the Poor¬ 
est: How the Criminalization of Homelessness 
Perpetuates Poverty in San Francisco” notes 
that 69 percent of surveyed homeless individu¬ 
als reported having received a quality of life 
citation in the past year, and 22 percent re¬ 
ported having received more than five quality 
of life citations in the same time period. Most 


tellingly, 90 percent of respondents reported 
that they were unable to pay their most recent 
citation. 

For a person experiencing homelessness 
or living in poverty, a $100, $200, or $500 
littering ticket is nothing trivial—especially 
considering that these fines are usually accom¬ 
panied by a $300 civil assessment fee—but a 
$1000 fine is out of the question. 

“A thousand dollars, to a lot of folks in 
our community, is a massive amount,” noted 
Kelley Cutler, a Human Rights Organizer with 
San Francisco’s Coalition on Homelessness, 
which publishes the Street Sheet. In fact, the 
Federal Reserve reports that half of Americans 
say they lack the resources to cope with a $400 
unexpected expense. 

“All of the different quality of life laws 
disproportionately impact people who are 
experiencing homelessness,” Cutler added, 


“Oftentimes, that’s why they’re created.” 

In terms of intent, the littering fine 
increase in Dolores Park might represent an 
outlier, but its purpose and potential efficacy 
are difficult to determine. “This one is a little 
different,” said Cutler, “because they’re re¬ 
sponding to Dolores Park, but the reality with 
the actual implementation, I think, is not going 
to be limited in that way.” 

In April 2017, Nato Green suggested 
in the San Francisco Examiner that “a little 
ticketing in Dolores Park could go a long way.” 
Green also observed, following a Saturday 
that left the park particularly trash-strewn by 
supposedly housed parkgoers, “If the City had 
cited people in Dolores Park with the same cri¬ 
teria they use against the homeless, we would 
have heard about it. Of course, they didn’t.” 

It remains unclear how Sheehy intends 
for littering fines to be distributed under his 
proposed ordinance, or whether the Board 
of Supervisors has examined current ticket¬ 
ing rates in Dolores Park. “I don’t know how 
often [littering fines are] enforced,” Cutler 
remarked, “They might want to look at that 
first.” 

Sheehy declined to comment. At the July 
12 meeting of the board’s Public Safety and 
Neighborhood Services Committee, all three 
members — Sheehy, Sandra Lee Fewer of Dis¬ 
trict 1 and Hillary Ronen of District 9 — voted 
to postpone further action until the next com¬ 
mittee meeting on Sept. 13. The committee 
would decide whether to send the ordinance 
to the full board. For meeting times of the SF 
Board of Supervisors and its committees, go to 
sfbos.org/events/calendar/upcoming. ■ 


Raise your hands if you’re in favor of 
housing homeless people and programs that 
make it possible. 

Now, raise your hands if you support 
laws imposing bans on sleeping outside or 
panhandling. 

Chances are, in this scenario, you’d see 
the same set of hands raised favoring both 
approaches to homelessness. According to a 
pair of political scientists, that’s not unusual. 

Scott Clifford of the University of Hous¬ 
ton and Spencer Piston of Boston University 
studied this phenomenon of dueling impulses 
by commissioning a public opinion poll. 

The results were published in the academic 
journal Political Behavior and summarized in 
a Washington Post op-ed. 

Clifford and Piston found that most re¬ 
spondents supported subsidized housing and 
government aid for homeless people, while at 
the same time endorse laws against panhan¬ 
dling, sleeping outdoors, and other home¬ 
less activity. They also discovered that this 
pattern occurs most among a control group 
that was exposed to news stories mentioning 
urination, litter, and general uncleanliness 
— to use their words, people with a “high 
disgust sensitivity.” 

If the results sound to you like some¬ 
thing that could be replicated in San Fran¬ 
cisco, you’re probably right. 

In surveys paid by the city or by 
organizations such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, homelessness often tops the list 
of important issues. Respondents in the most 
recent CityBeat poll showed this to be true — 
60 percent said that homelessness (coupled 
with “street behavior”) was the main priority, 
nine points higher than in the previous year. 
The sentiment that the crisis is getting worse 
also prevailed. 

Also interesting in the CityBeat survey 
was the overwhelming support for the City’s 
Navigation Centers that shelter chronically 
homeless street folk. More than three-quar¬ 
ters said they would like to have these centers 
in their own neighborhoods. 

Historically, such polls were used to 
justify campaigns to enact legislation adverse 
to the homeless community, i.e. the sit-lie law 
from 2010 or last year’s encampment ban. 

“Doing something about homelessness” 
often pays dividends to elected officials by 
raising their profiles (*cough, Gavin New¬ 
som; *ahem, Mark Farrell). That “something” 
is usually a punitive measure. But that strat¬ 
egy seems to be losing their effectiveness in 
recent years. For most of the 2000s, measures 


that restrict panhandling and sitting on side¬ 
walks were approved by almost 60 percent of 
San Francisco voters. Yet, last year’s encamp¬ 
ment ban passed with just 53 percent of the 
vote. 

Mayor Ed Lee, somewhat clumsily, 
promised in 2015 to help tent-dwelling 
residents in the runup to the following year’s 
Super Bowl celebrations. But Lee’s promise 
implied peril to those who won’t accept that 
help, sounding like an offer homeless people 
couldn’t refuse. 

“We are always going to be supportive, 
but you’re going to have to leave the street,” 
he said. “Not just because it’s illegal, but 
because it’s dangerous.” 

To see how the media help shape this 
public disgust, one needs to look no farther 
than the San Francisco Chronicle. Take, for 
example, these recent headlines: 

Despite money and effort, homelessness in SF 
as bad as ever 

Shantytown on Vermont Street that wont go 
away 

Homeless camps becoming entrenched in 
Oakland 

Even a factually correct headline evokes 
dread: 

Fire at SF homeless encampment spreads to 
Muni warehouse 

Encampments are portrayed as unsightly, 
dangerous and strewn with feces, hypodermic 
needles and other hazards. The tone of such 
coverage of encampments resonates with 
readers who regard homeless people as less 
than human and post unflattering comments 
about camp residents. Such was the case re¬ 
cently with Julie Zberg, who created — then 
quickly took down — a Facebook page that 
denigrated homeless people. 

The clearances of encampments also ap¬ 
pear to be governed by these dual impulses. 

Civil servants accommodate these feel¬ 
ings of disgust by framing homelessness as 
health and safety crises, yet also entice camp 
residents with placement in the Navigation 
Centers, temporary as it might be. 

Those sweeps, until recently, were 
preceded by the Department of Public Health 
posting notices at the sites and giving resi¬ 
dents 72 hours’ notice to clear out. 

It’s understandable that people feel 
discomfited by the outward signs of extreme 
poverty. Let’s hope when people feel moved, 
they move to change the underlying condi¬ 
tions behind them. ■ 
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THE FINAL MOMEMENTS OF 

HOMELESS PEOPLE 


PEDRO SAJCHE CHAN, 31 


He died after jumping from the First Street Bridge to the Santa Ana riverbed, a 
partially paved waterway connecting inland counties and the coast. Chan is one 
of eight people in 2015-2016 to die near the river, where the homeless population 
has mushroomed to as high as 500 people. Paul Leon, the CEO of the Illumination 
Foundation, a homeless assistance organization, remembers working the riverbed 
as a public health nurse more than a decade ago, when there were only a dozen 
people there. Now, Leon says, “You have a core of about 150 chronically homeless 
individuals. They’re the anchors.” Placing them in permanent housing will 
disperse the gatherings, he adds, and, “the sooner you start that ball rolling, the 
better.” 



ALBERTO 
GONZALEZ, 62 


He died of coronary artery disease 
in front of the wall outside a Santa 
Ana mercado called Tia Market. 
A customer who stumbled onto 
Gonzalez that day ran into the 
store and alerted store employees, 
who then called 911. That wall had 
been a gathering place for homeless 
people because of a shade-bearing 
palm tree, which store owners had 
removed, leaving the stump still 
visible in the photo. 





He was the oldest homeless person to die in Orange 
County in 2015, passing away in a Cypress motel from 
an enlarged heart and emphysema. Jones is an outlier 
among homeless people, whose life expectancy is far 
shorter than that of the general population. “Not a lot 
are making it past 65,” says Boston physician Travis 
Baggett, who treats homeless patients and researches 
their health. Those like Jones who live longer might 
offer clues to longevity for the rest of us. “The j 
oldest homeless people are hardy survivors. They j 
are special, different in some way.” It’s unclear if 
Jones’ emphysema was a result of smoking, though 
smoking is often a cause. Baggett calls tobacco the 
“overlooked addiction” among homeless people, who 
smoke at rates three times higher than the general 
population. 


, 


LEROY JONES, 93 



JESSE CARRASCO, 54 


He died in front of One Ice House in Santa Ana, a dry ice supplier. Carrasco 
was the victim of heart disease, though he also had a brain injury. He was one of 
the regulars who at the time slept along the business-lined street where his body 
was found. After his death, neighborhood workers paid tribute with candles and 
flowers. Sidewalks are among the everyday places in which chronically homeless 
people die - unlike the 80 percent of Americans who spend their final moments in 
hospitals and nursing homes. Other Orange County death sites in 2015 included 
a storm drain, a Taco Bell, the Pacific Ocean, a bus terminal and motels. About a 
third of the deceased homeless people that year died in a medical facility. 


This was originally published by Capital and Main. 








































































DEREK PETER, 46 

He committed suicide by hanging himself from the Balboa 
Pier in Newport Beach, in late 2015. His former wife, Abigail 
Lanin Eaves, remembers him as a tormented man who began 
to show signs of being bipolar just after their honeymoon in 
1996. They soon after separated and divorced, though in recent 
years he repeatedly tried to reconnect with her and their son 
on Facebook. Now the executive director of a birthing center 
in Albuquerque and a certified midwife, Eaves was making 
eggs one morning when she got a call originating in Southern 
California. “I had this odd feeling. As soon as [the caller] said 
she was from the Orange County Sheriff’s Department, I said, 
‘Oh God, Derek’s dead.’ She said, ‘How did you know?”’ 
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RACHAEL MAE LANE, 33 


She was discovered on an embankment behind San Clemente 
High School’s sports fields. Pregnant and at full-term, Lane 
died from complications of a ruptured uterus. “In the developed 
world? My goodness,” says UC San Francisco’s Dr. Margot 
Kushel. “Women dying of uterine rupture is pretty uncommon 
if they are getting regular health care. That’s one of the things 
that an ob/gyn would watch for.” Lane was originally from 
Appalachia, Virginia, which has a population of under 2,000. 
Her funeral home obituary says she was survived by three 
children but preceded in death by two. The infant discovered 
upon her death, Callie Victoria Snodgrass, was referred to in the 
obituary as Lane’s “unborn angel.” 





m$k 





JANELLE BIXLER-MAUCH, 56 


She died on a bench in front of a Lake Forest laundromat; this 
photo shows the markings where the outside bench presumably 
stood before it was removed. Her cause of death was a blood 
clot. In an online tribute, a friend, Julie Glasser wrote that 
Bixler-Mauch worked as a property manager for 20 years, had 
children and grandchildren, and possessed a feisty, lively nature 
as well as a love for her Catholic faith, her Chihuahua and many 
interests, including crafts and tattoos. Glasser lamented her 
friend’s loss but said, “If I remove all the selfish thoughts I can 
say that I am happy that God had a better plan for you.. .You 
won’t suffer another day.” 
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JERRY BODINE, 64 

He died on a walkway in front of the First 
Methodist Church in Santa Ana, the victim of 
heroin and alprazolam intoxication, the latter 
drug often going by its brand name, Xanax, 
which is commonly used to treat anxiety. Medical 
trends across the general U.S. population, such as 
increased opioid abuse and reduced white-male life 
expectancy, appeared first among homeless people, 
and studying death among the homeless can yield 
insights into the health trends of the population 
at large. “I have always considered the homeless 
to be canaries in the coal mine of public health,” 
explains the Boston physician Travis Baggett, who 
studies homeless health issues. “Life expectancy 
has gone down for white men for the first time ever. 
We saw that here. Drug overdose, we saw that here. 
You hold a magnifying glass up to a problem and 
see it earlier and more dramatically in the homeless 
population.” 
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ARE HOMELESS PEOPLE 
“SERVICE RESISTANT"? 
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“(NOT) IN MY BACKYARD" - 
A benefit for the Coalition on 
Homelessness 


Tickets available at the door & 
online at www.roxie.com 


MIKE LEE 

I just love the language used to describe homeless people: Drunk, crazy, helpless, ad nauseum. 

It’s also shrouded in industry-specific terms like “experiencing substance abuse issues.” 

Alphabet soup of acronyms that only a handful of insiders know. My all-time favorite though is 
“service resistant.” Google the term. There is no definition for it except when applied to the homeless. 
Common sense leads one to conclude that there is a whole army who resist services. 

Hmm, if we put this into a business context of homeless people as customers or consumers we 
gain a new perspective. Aha! You have a product which you are trying to sell to a customer. Sadly 
your goods are shoddy. I, for one, don’t eat in soup lines. While the food at Quarter Meal is pretty 
good, I always wind up at a table with people who smack their lips or chew with their mouth open. 
Here you are enjoying a pretty yummy dinner considering asking for seconds. As you get that last 
spoonful the person next to you farts. Not one of those yucky silent ones. Oh no, it’s the window rat¬ 
tler type. Would you want to endure this kind of conduct? 

My friend, Teapot Annie, has an interesting perspective. She shared with me that at her advanced 
age, she doesn’t want anybody but me to fiddle with her. She explained, “I was sitting there minding 
my own business when I got hit on. ‘Yo baby what’s your name?’ ‘Hey, I’ve got a bologna sandwich 
with your name on it.’” She understands the whole survival sex thing. Doesn’t understand why a girl 
would take up with someone with no ambition or sense of self-reliance, but she sees it all the time. 
What she doesn’t understand is why she has to be bothered. “Now, Mike, I tried to tell them I was 
spoken for and that I was your girlfriend, but that didn’t do any good. So instead of experiencing that 
abuse, I just don’t go to Quarter Meal. If I’m hungry, I’ll just find you and endure your declarations of 
love.” 

At the end of the day, the term “service resistant” denies the fact that homeless people are bribe- 
able. We will jump through hoops for a double cheeseburger or a least a slice of bread with our bowl 
of beans. 

I love the government. They spend money to build shelters and not housing. Wait. Let me under¬ 
stand this correctly. You spend the same money on a temporary solution and not on a permanent one 
of housing. Why is it that you think this going to solve the problem? This is like having a hole in your 
gas tank but everyday you keep filling it up then wonder why you’re always broke. 

It’s not a shame to be homeless. It’s an economic condition that people use to make millions 
of dollars. Without you, a lot of people would be unemployed. Changing your circumstance means 
changing the way you feel about your economic condition. Once you consciously don’t give a hoot if 
people know you are homeless, that’s when things will change for you as an individual and us a group. 
After all membership in our army is easy. All you have to do is be evicted illegally, get hurt on the 
job, etc. 

So I’ve wasted your time enough with my silliness. If you find something I’ve written here inter¬ 
esting, entertaining or having no value let the editor know. Warning: all haters have to buy me lunch 
at the Mark. The rest of you in the cheap seats feel free to adopt me. ■ 

Take care speak with you soon. From the Barricades, Mike; oldbumformayor@gmail.com 

Boring disclaimer. The thoughts, opinions, rants etc are those of the author. This paper does not 
endorse or necessarily with them. 


A NOTE ABOUT THE NAVIGATION 
CENTERS FROM A FORMER CLIENT 


SHYHYENEBROWN 

As we see there is a total of four Navi¬ 
gation Centers here in San Francisco. There 
is one in the Mission, another on Market, 
the third at the Dogpatch, and the last one 
on Army Street. 

So I asked a few people about their 
opinions about the new Navigation Centers 
and this is what they say. (Mind you, some 
of these individuals asked to keep their 
names anonymous during this interview, 
and some didn’t mind.) 

I asked Lee about his experience in the 
Navigation Center and he said, “I like it; it 
gives me a chance to be off the streets for a 
minute, and to get my mind right.” 

I also asked him since being there what 
services they offer. He said, “Job training, 
ID, SSI, General Assistance, and housing.” 

Another individual, Derryl, hasn’t 
been to the Navigation Center for personal 
reasons, but I asked him if given a chance, 
if he would like to go. He said no. 

I asked a few of my close friends who 
are at the Navigation Center what benefits 
you are reaping while there. Some of them 
said a bed, showers, multiple services of¬ 
fered. 


So overall in a rating about the 
Navigation Center on a scale of one to ten 
people rate it like a 6 or 7—pretty good. 
Overall, the Centers are benefitting home¬ 
less people. They offer a gang of services 
if a person applies to them and put in the 
footwork to make it happen. Also, my 
suggestion to all clients is make your case 
manager to do their job. Put them to work 
to help you. Yes, I am a former client of the 
Navigation Center and yes, I made my case 
manager do his job. So put your best foot 
forward and do what you have to do for 
you to keep up the good work Navigation 
Centers... 

Now my challenge is to everyone, 
from the Mayor on down, everyone knows 
how many homeless people are out here in 
San Francisco. When will we ever get to 
a solid understanding about the homeless 
epidemic? When will there be a common 
ground on it? 

When will there be equality instead of 
discrimination from other people? Just sit 
on it and think about how we can make a 
change here in San Francisco. ■ 



@SOMArts Gallery 
September 14th at 5:30pm 
tickets available now: bit.ly/Art2Actionl7 


Credit: SF Poster 
Syndicate 


Celebrate 30 Years of Struggle with 
the COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 
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J.W. told me tonight 
that Mitch the Chipewa 
died two nights ago. 

“Over-exposure and drink. 

39 years old.” “And he had 
a bad ticker,” said Gyzmo’s 

friend, coming into the Bar 
mainly to whisper some stash 
of a deal into J.W.’s ear. 

The Tenderloin Times says 
108 or 109 died homeless 
this year, but we know many 

more simply could no longer 
bear the excellent San Francisco 
food fare. They preferred 

choice cuts of wrist or night 
dives where you’d never hear 
the bodies hit the water, or just 

wasting away till they were 
nothing but filthy cardboard 
itself that the garbage men 

slap together and fling into 
they ass of their truck, never 
knowing they’ve just liberated 

even the dead from an American 
concentration camp, all things 
being equal in human beings now. 

—Jack Hirschman 


WORDS BY EASY COOL 

I'M GONNA LOVE YOU, 
TO THE FINISH LINE, 
AND THAT WAY, 
I'LL KNOW THAT YOU'RE REALLY 

MINE, 
ALL THE TIME, 
THAT I MAKE LOVE TO YOU, 
TO THE FINISH LINE. 
I'LL BE ON MY MARK, 
READY TO GO, 
I'LL BE ON MY MARK, 
READY TO GO 
I'LL BE ALL SET, 
WHEN THE WHISTLE BLOW, 
IS JUST TO LET YOU KNOW, 
HOW MUCH LOVE TO SHOW, 
YOU THAT I REALLY CARE, 
TO SHARE, 
THE WINNING PRIZE, 
WHEN WE'RE BOTH SIDE BY SIDE, 
IT A BE A BIG SURPRISE, 
JUST BY SAYING HI, 
AND HOW YOU'RE DOING TONIGHT, 
TO LET ME HOLD YOU TIGHT, 
AND LOVE YOU ALL RIGHT, 
TO THE FINISH LINE. 


DROP-IN WRITING WORKSHOPS 
WEDNESDAYS FROM I0AM-II:30AM 
468 TURK ST. SF, CA 94102 


WRITER’S CORNER 


Write a poem that celebrates who you are. Write an ode to yourself, a 
love poem, or a song. What do you love about who you are? 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO SHARE YOUR WRITING 
WITH THE STREET SHEET, YOU CAN E-MAIL 
STREETSHEET@COHSF.ORG OR MAIL TO 
STREET SHEET 468 TURK ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CA 94102. 


HOMELESS NEWS ROUND UP 


MIKE LEE 


Homeless People Demand Bathrooms — Berkeley, CA 
A community meeting called by Council member Ben Bartlett was attended by 
nearly 100 members of the immediate area including the Lor in Business Association, 
Friends of Adeline and Le Conte Neighborhood Association. In visible attendance 
were about 15 members of First They Came For The Homeless (FTCFTH) including 
Co-Founder Mike Zint and former Berkeley Mayoral Candidate Mike Lee. This meet¬ 
ing was motivated by a few concerns articulated on Nextdoor.com about the inten¬ 
tional community created in South Berkeley by FTCFTH as part of a mobile protest 
tour, “the poor tour,” it soon became evident the room overwhelmingly supported the 
protesters. With rock solid discipline, FTCFTH focused the conversation on the de¬ 
mand that permission be awarded so that they may be able to install sanitary facilities 
at their location on 63rd and Adeline streets. Community members spoke glowingly 
of the tent city and one person noted it was a welcome addition to the community. 
Only three persons raised any concerns to the contrary. 

East Bay Resident Open Your Doors — Richmond, CA 

Safe Time, a little known East Bay nonprofit, places people in immediate need of 
housing with private individuals willing to host them for a short period of time. So 
far they have made four placements. Safe Time president Chuck Grant was inspired 
to create this innovative effort after learning about a similar European program and 
reading the stories from Season of Sharing, the San Francisco Chronicle’s charity 
fund for homeless residents, https://safetimehost.org/ 

Homeless Protest HUD Cuts — Albuquerque, NM 

In response to the proposed $6 billion in budget cuts to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, a protest was initiated by the New Mexico Coalition to End 
Homelessness. Executive Director Hank Hughes, calling the cuts “mean spirited,” 
noted that these cuts would mean 1,400 families would lose their Section 8 vouchers, 
with half of them being in Albuquerque. Representatives from the city declared that it 
would impact local housing initiatives for low- and moderate-income families, as well 
as the homeless. 

Uppity Homeless People Invade SF — Bay Area 

First They Came For The Homeless (FTCFTH), a self-advocacy network of primar¬ 
ily homeless people, is on the move again. According to several Facebook posts, in 
response to the recent raids at Ninth and Brannan streets, FTCFTH has formed a 
homeless defense union called Sidewalk Rangers. Its purpose is to encourage self¬ 
organization among San Francisco’s unhoused population with the ultimate goal of 
creating an intentional community similar to the one in Berkeley, CA. In the short 
term, FTCFTH will establish a presence on the ground to conduct skills, media and 
resource development training. FTCFTH is noted for its very confrontational and cre¬ 
ative nonviolent protests, including making the steps of City Hall bleed. Co-Founder 
Mike Zint and public associate Mike Lee are two of the most notable icons well 
known by police, politicians and homeless advocates on both sides of the bay. For the 
past few years, FTCFTH has come into the public view by its very public protests 
including a 17-month defense of Berkeley’s main post office. Currently, their nine- 
month long mobile protest has cost the City of Berkeley, CA, $450,000, attributed 
mainly to police overtime. 

Vigilantes Continue Attacks 
Eureka, CA 

It is reported that violent vigilantes are continuing their attacks against the homeless 
in Eureka, CA. According to a Facebook post from Robin Donald, “two elders who 
are houseless had handfuls of small rocks thrown at them by the occupants of a white 
creamy vanilla ’89 Nissan car with a dent on the side near the cap to the gas tank, and 
a red and blue sticker on the rear bumper. When one of the elders shouted back at the 
folks in the car, these hatemongers came back to continue their attack. Luckily and 
with great pluck and forethought, the seniors were able to travel down back alleys and 
got away unhurt.” 

San Jose Bans Food — San Jose, CA 

Keith McHenry reports that “The city of San Jose announced it would be illegal to 
share food in St. James Park in August. Food Not Bombs has been sharing there for 
more than 15 years. Sharing food with the hungry is an unregulated gift of compas¬ 
sion and love.” 

Food Not Bombs has called for a protest at St. James Park on Sunday, August 6 at 2 
p.m. to share vegan meals with the hungry or for people organize a solidarity meal 
in their own community. They also request people write to Mayor Sam Liccardo at 
mayoremail@sanjoseca.gov and council member Raul Peralez at district3@sanjoseca. 
gov and tell them they should support the right to share meals with the hungry at St. 
James Park. ■ 

Mike Lee is an organizer for First They Came For The Homeless. 
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I’ve been selling the Street Sheet for over a year now. I sell the 
Street Sheet in order to provide for myself and my needs, and help 
others. I like the paper; I want the people to understand what’s go¬ 
ing on here in San Francisco. I’ve been in Oakland, San Leandro, 
Sacramento with the Street Sheet and most people are amazed by 
the stories going on in San Francisco. I’m glad we have the paper 
called the Street Sheet , so we have something to do and also profit 
from. 

I have eight girls and six boys, twenty-four grandbabies. I have 
a huge family, and I’m very proud. Most of them moved out of San 
Francisco and live in different cities and different states. 

I’m a San Francisco native. I’ve been here all my life. I like SF; 
it’s my homebase. I was born and raised in the Fillmore district, but 
I’ve lived practically in every district here in SF. The Fillmore has 
dramatically changed since when I grew up there. It’s just turned all 
the way around with the new businesses and new housing. They’ve 
got a few Victorians left (It used to be all Victorians), one of which I 
stayed in. I lived right across the street from a nun’s home, which is 
now Walden House. They’ve been there for a couple years now. It’s 
changed dramatically. 

I’ve worked a number of jobs! I worked for the SF Examiner 
and the Chronicle. I was a truck driver for them. I did roofing, lock- 
smithing, and I did several jobs in the past. I also did security—sev¬ 
eral security companies. I am a workaholic. 

At the moment, I’m going to a senior citizen home—I’m a se¬ 
nior citizen. I’m waiting for an opening right now. That’s where I’m 
coming from. 

If I could tell my customers anything about myself, I’d tell 
them I’m a friendly, nice guy, you know what I mean? I like to 
talk to people. I’m just a simple, basic guy in life. If I could tell 
my younger self anything, I would suggest that they continue do¬ 
ing what they’re doing if they’re in school to stay in school and to 
continue to prosper in life; if you work, continue to work, and, you 
know, say no to drugs. ■ 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 




MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
for 


UNDERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $ 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$100 


$50 $75 



$150 $200 Other $ 


PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD (MASTERCARD OR VISA) 

Card Number: 

Expiration Date: 



Name on Card: 

(as it appears) 

Signature : 


All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness. 


We appreciate your support. 


Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 



































































